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THE MODERN JEW AND HIS SYNAGOGUE. II. 

By Rev. Professor T. Witton Davies, B. D., 

Haverfordwest Baptist College, 
South Wales. 

The Feasts of the Month Tishri. 

In the course of my recent lengthened stay in London I 
attended all the fasts and feasts of the month Tishri and 
some others. At other times and in other countries (East 
and West) as well as in England I witnessed the observance 
of other festivals. But in this paper I shall confine myself 
to those of the month Tishri as I saw them last year in 
London. 

The Jews divide their festivals into two groups. 

i) Solemn days (ydmim ndra'im), which embrace rSsh hash- 
shanah, or "New Year," and ydm kippur, or " Day of Atone- 
ment," shalosh regalini, (literally "three times") or, three 
festivals of rejoicing. These are, Passover; Pentecost; 
Tabernacles. 

Besides these, all of which have their sanction in the Bible, 
the Rabbis have added two historical feasts, the feast of Ded- 
ication, and the feast of lots, and four historical fasts (Zech., 
ch. 19), all connected with the fall of Jerusalem. The 
only one of these last held during Tishri is the fast of Ged- 
aliah observed to commemorate the murder of Gedaliah 
(2 Kings 25 : 22-26; Jer. 39: 14; 40: 5 ; 41 : 18).* 

The first festival of the month Tishri is held on the first 
day of the month, and this is also the first day of the year. 
It is called Rosh-Hashshanah, or "head of the year," be- 
cause with it the civil year opens. 

It is probable that the original Israelitish year began with 
Nisan (our March and April), as is concluded from Exodus 
12 : 2 (" This month shall be unto you a beginning of months : 
it shall be the first month of the year to you "). But even in 
early times it would appear that the first day of the seventh 

* Cf. Dr. Friedlander's Textbook of the Jewish Religion, p. 171. 
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month — the first month of the so-called civil year — was of 
special consequence, for in Leviticus 23:24-25 we read: 
"And Jehovah spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, saying, in the seventh month in the first 
of the month shall ye have a Sabbath, a memorial of blowing 
of trumpets, a holy convocation." How two years came to 
exist side by side, or how the seventh month of the so-called 
ecclesiastical year became the first month of a new, the so- 
called civil year, I cannot say, but I will quote two Jewish 
authorities on the matter. 

(1) The Talmud (Treatise " Rosh-Hashshanah ") in an 
account of a discussion between Rabbi Eliezar and Rabbi 
Joshua connects the beginning of the year with the creation. 
R. Joshua contends that the creation took place in the spring 
when the new life of nature shows itself. R. Eliezar on the 
contrary argues for the autumn because, it is then that those 
life germs which show themselves in the spring are really 
formed or created. Though the Rabbis side for the most 
part with R. Joshua, they agree to begin the year with 
Tishri, because Scripture teaches us to reckon time from the 
beginning of the germ. Compare Genesis 1:5, "And it 
was evening and it was morning," the day opening with the 
evening because that is the seed or germ of the day.* 

(2) Kalisch in his Commentary on Leviticus 23 : 23, main- 
tains that after the exile the Jews followed the custom of the 
Eastern Arabic nations, which began the year at the autumnal 
and not at the vernal equinox. There are two things which 
seem to lend support to Dr. Kalisch's view. • One is the word 
Tishri itself, which is the Persian for first. The other is the 
fact that at the present time the Jews in their almanacks re- 
cognize the so-called civil year and no other. 

The Jewish New Year's day is kept very solemnly by 
almost every Jew. It is also called yom haddin, " Day of 
judgment " because on that day God is supposed to decide 
every man's lot for the coming year, and the people flock to 
the synagogues in immense numbers in order if possible to 
influence God's decisions in their favor. There are prayers 
said during this day and the next, but the most important 

*See Hebrew Review. Vol. I. p. 14. 
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incident even of these two days is the blowing of the Trum- 
pets, which every one will try even at tremendous sacrifices 
to catch whatever else is lost. 

The feast is kept on two days for this reason. The day on 
which the new moon was observed at Jerusalem was pro- 
claimed to be "new moon day," and messengers were imme- 
diately despatched to inform the various congregations of the 
fact. In those congregations that lived at too great a distance 
to be informed by signals or by messengers from the Sanhe- 
drim two days were kept in order to be more sure of keeping 
the right one. When this practice began I have no means 
of finding, but I believe that among the Jews of the present 
time everywhere two days are observed. The allusions to it 
in the Talmud show that in Talmudic times the custom was 
old and established. 

Rosh-Hashshanah last year (1890) occurred on the fifteenth 
day of September. Two days afterwards, i. e. , on the seventh 
day of Tishri falls the fast of Gedaliah already referred to. 

The first ten days of the month and therefore of the year 
are called the " ten days of repentance," and during them 
the synagogue attendance is larger and the people are more 
earnest than usual. The Sabbath that comes among "the 
ten days of repentance" is called the "Sabbath of Repent- 
ance," and on that day it is customary for the Rabbi to preach 
a sermon on " Repentance." 

The Day of Atonement. 

The tenth and last of the ten days of repentance is the 
" Day of Atonement," ydm kippur, which in 1890 was held on 
the twenty-fourth of September. 

Upon the ninth day at two o'clock a. m. they attend the 
synagogue for about two hours, when they return to an early 
breakfast, after partaking of which they celebrate the Keph- 
aroth. In this ceremony the head of the house takes a cock, 
lays his hand upon it as the priest did with his sacrifices in 
the ancient times; he utters certain prescribed words and 
then hands over the bird to the shohet to be killed. He then 
performs this for every other member of the family, sacrific- 
ing a male bird for a male, a female bird for a female. 
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At two o'clock p. m. the same day they return to the syna- 
gogue for prayers, after which they sit down to the last meal, 
"the meal of ceasing" — before the great fast of twenty- four 
hours. This meal must be over before sunset, for then the 
ydm kippur begins by a solemn and ever well attended service 
of about four hours' duration. The service begins by the much 
debated Kol nidhri ("all vows"), a form of absolution from 
vows, oaths, etc. Many Gentiles have strongly protested 
against the morality of this form of absolution, since it seems 
to release a man from engagements, contracts, etc., into 
which during the year he has entered ; but the Jews reply* 
that the absolution has regard to rash promises of service 
made to God and of service for God, and that nothing else is 
intended. 

Next morning at six o'clock the synagogues are filled and 
I saw them more than filled. Prayers, consisting chiefly of 
confession and supplications for pardon, are said almost with- 
out interruption for the next twelve hours, though in the 
morning a sermon on Repentance is commonly preached, and 
in the afternoon the book of Jonah, illustrating the nature of 
Repentance, is always read. At six o'clock in the evening 
the attendants were a good deal more anxious to get to their 
homes than the previous night, for they were now hungry 
and the time to eat had come. 

During the Day of Atonement each Jew is supposed to 
beat his breast 98 1 times, to fall upon his knees 3 times and 
to repeat the 24 sins (See the Prayer Books). In some cases 
before coming to the synagogues they submit to the ' ' whip 
of correction " in the following manner. They lay them- 
selves upon the ground and get others to lash them with a 
leathern strap "forty (40) times save one" (Deut. 25: 2, 3). 
— one fewer than the 40 for fear of exceeding that number. 
Perhaps there is an allusion to this, or something akin to it, 
in Isaiah 53, where we read of one — a Jew too — on whom 
Jehovah laid the "iniquity of us all," and with whose 
"stripes we are healed." 

If on the Day of Atonement, which is a very solemn fast, 
any Jew is so ill that a recognized physician says abstinence 

*See David Levi's " Forms of Prayers," introduction to vol. II. 
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from food is perilous, the sick person is made acquainted 
with the fact, and he can choose either to eat or to face the 
consequences of not doing so. If he decides in any way to 
break his fast, a Jew — no other — gives him with his own hand 
what he takes. 

No one is allowed on this day to have about him anything 
made of leather, so that leather boots, slippers, purses, etc., 
are strictly discarded. The reason for this inhibition is the 
sin of their forefathers in worshiping the golden calf (Exod. 
32 : 1-7), so that not only leathern articles which might be 
made of calfskin, but everything made of gold (rings, watches, 
guards, etc.) must be put aside. Those who can, use cloth 
shoes and the like during this feast. The very poor enter 
the synagogue barefooted. 

In ancient times, when the Temple yet stood, the Rabbis 
say that the High Priest having entered the most holy place 
to make expiation for the Qahal, pronounced the sacred name 
as written : this was the only time in all the year in which 
the so-called " Tetragrammaton " (four-lettered word) was 
uttered. Readers of these lines hardly need reminding that 
on all other occasions, as always by modern Jews, Adhonay 
was read for Jahweh. For this reason in the LXX. Kurios, 
in the Vulgate Dominus, and in the authorized English (ex- 
cept in four places, five I believe in the Revised) LORD rep- 
resents Jahweh. 

Five days later than the Day of Atonement, i. e., on the 
fifteenth of the month Tishri commences 

The Feast of Tabernacles, 

or, as the Jews call it, Sukkoth. 

Upon the eleventh day of Tishri Jews rise early to prepare 
for the next Feast. If booths are to be erected, they drive 
the first peg into the ground, and during the next four days 
the work is completed. In Palestine all the people had to 
live in booths (not canvass tents like those used by the Bed- 
win) to commemorate the time when for forty years they 
lived in such habitations in the wilderness. In countries 
with the English latitude it would be impossible to live in 
that way, for the booths must be out of doors and away from 
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the shelter of a tree. Three sides are to be of substantial 
wood : the top must not be covered with hides, cloths, vessels, 
etc., but with boughs, and these must be so loose that the 
stars may be seen and the rain descend through them. Jews 
who can afford it erect a sukkah or booth in their garden and 
there they and their families take some of or all their meals. 
I have joined Jewish families in some instances in taking 
only a part of the meal in the booth, something like the 
Swedish Smorgosbrod, the chief portion being partaken of 
in the house. It is a common thing for a synagogue to have 
a permanent structure near to it, so that with but little labor 
a regular booth can be made. Those who have no sukkah of 
their own take refreshments in the synagogue sukkah. 

Every Jew is expected for the proper keeping of this feast 
to secure the ' ' four kinds " which are these : 

(1) A citron. 

(2) A palm branch. 

(3) Myrtles. 

(4) Willows of the brook. 

The last three are fastened together in one branch and 
kept in the right hand, while the citron is held in the left. 
Each of the seven days of the feast proper during the Hallel 
these natural products are waved in all directions, now to the 
right and to the left hand and then coming together with 
their contents. The Hallel referred to consists of a collection 
of Psalms and other songs of praise strung together — all of 
them celebrating the Divine goodness and mercy. It is re- 
cited each of the seven days of Tabernacles, on the first two 
days of Passover, on Pentecost, and on each of the eight 
days of "Dedication," while on each "New Moon" only 
half of it is said. 

The services during the first seven days are very much 
alike, but the first two are the most sacred and all avoidable 
labor on them is interdicted. The following five days are 
called "common" because during them men are allowed to 
pursue their usual callings. The last of the five days is more 
important than the others and receives the name Hosha e na 
Rabba' because the processions around the platform, formerly, 
the Rabbis say, the altar, take place seven times and not 
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once, the word Hosha'na occurring often in the prayers recited 
during this and the other days. On this day they shake the 
branches vigorously against the nearest object, and it is con- 
sidered a sign for good if before the day is out all the leaves 
have been struck off. 

The Sephardim Jews make more of this day than do their 
Askenazim brethren, therefore, on the morning of October 
5 th 1890 I went by preference to the principal Synagogue of 
this fraternity in London. It is situated in Bevis Marks, 
which is indeed a continuation of Duke street where lies the 
Great Synagogue, the headquarters of the Askenazim. I 
was in the synagogue before seven o'clock a. m., and I re- 
mained there sitting or standing for more than four hours. 
Every one present was under an obligation to get at least a 
branch of the water willow with five sprigs containing seven 
leaves apiece. At the door as they go out the poorer mem- 
bers are expected to shake the bunch of palm, myrtle and 
willow as well as the citron : these being supplied out of 
public funds for this purpose. They dare not break their 
fast without first of all shaking the "four kinds." 

During each of the seven processions of this day the leader 
is the Khazan who chants at such a rate that he will exactly 
conclude the verse when he returns to the bema. He is 
followed by seven elders each carrying a scroll of the law. 
At the end of each circuit the trumpet or shophar is blown. 
The seven circuits and the seven trumpet blasts are no doubt 
connected with what took place at Jericho before it fell ; or, 
it may be in remembrance of the Sabbatic year (Numbers 
25: iff.) as is contended by L. Alexander in his "Hebrew 
Ritual," p. 94. 

It is a debated and a debatable question whether the Ho- 
sha r na Rabba' is " the last day, the great day of the feast," 
spoken of in John 7:37. That it is so was believed by The- 
ophylact, Buxtorf the younger, Bengel and Reland and some 
others, and in favor of their contention is the fact that this 
is strictly the last day of the feast, and, particularly by the 
Sephardim who are the most conservative of the Jews, this 
day is celebrated amid much display. But in favor of the 
eighth day, the day after the feast proper, is the tremendous 
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weight of the following names: — Dr. Lightfoot (Works, 
Pitman's edition, vol. XII., 306): Ewald (Alterthtimer, 
p. 481): Matthew Poole (Synopsis, on John 7:37), and all 
expositors whose works I have by me as I write (Dr. Gill ; 
Luthardt; Meyer; Godet; Westcott, etc.). A reference to 
Leviticus 23: 36ft. ; Numbers 29: 35; Nehem. 8: 18, will 
show that the eighth day was joined on to the others and ob- 
served as a part of the feast. And in the Talmud (sukkah, 
48, 1) the last day is the eighth. Moreover the Apocrypha 
{2 Mace. 10 : 6), Josephus (Antiqq. 3 : 10, 6) Talmud ('erubim) 
and a Midhrash on Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes) reckon Sukkoth or 
Tabernacles to last eight days. 

On this eighth day (Shemini 'alzereth, or ' ' eighth of the 
assembly," as the Jews call it) God is said to distribute to 
men the destinies recorded on Rosh-Hashshanah, or ' ' New 
Year's day," and sealed on the Day of Atonement. The very 
religious spend the whole of the night reading the book of 
Deuteronomy, the Psalms and portions of Zoar (a Jewish 
Cabbalistic Commentary of unknown date and authorship). 
A professor of Cambridge who was like myself up in town 
studying Jewish life stayed in the Great Synagogue the whole 
of this eighth night. My zeal stopped short of this. 

Besides the other prayers of this day the Qohanim or priests 
bless the congregation, and special prayers for rain are 
offered. In Palestine at this time of the year after six 
months or so of dry and often scorching weather, rain is 
greatly needed. On the fourth of November, 1888, the very 
day of my arrival in Palestine, the early rains began to come, 
and they were so welcome that scarcely anything else was 
spoken of for some days. These selfsame prayers are offered 
in England, even though, at the time, the countries be del- 
uged with rain and Christians are praying for fine weather. 
On this day as on the first two days of sukkoth, no labor is 
permitted, but the "four kinds" (citron, etc.) are not used 
after the seventh day — another indication that the feast 
proper ended with that day. 

The next or ninth day is likewise kept as if belonging to 
the festival and is called Simhath Tor ah or "rejoicing of the 
law." By modern Jews the Torah or law of Moses is divided 
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into fifty-four sections, one of which is read on each Sabbath. 
In intercalary years there are fifty-four Sundays, but in other 
years there are but fifty-two. In those other years the last 
section and also the first are read. 

This is a day long and longingly looked forward to by 
Jewish children, for on it in the synagogues they receive 
presents and engage in games. It is a time of great rejoicing. 

Such is a greatly shortened record of a month (and more) 
spent with the Jews of London, and of some things I learned 
among them and from them, though of course previous and 
subsequent reading has come to fill up the gaps. Reflections 
came of course, and they come as I write; but as in this 
article I have aimed at giving, as best I could, mainly facts. 
I shall keep back my reflections, except this one, that my 
previous favorable impression of the Jew, his general integ- 
rity, his kindness and his conscientiousness was, during 
Tishri last, deepened. The Jew is much better in his home 
and in his synagogue than at a distance and, let me say, 
sometimes to ignorant prejudice he seems to be.* 

* Though I have not named in the article a book which I have found very- 
entertaining and helpful, I will do so now, it is The British Jews, by my 
fellow countryman, the late John Mills, one of the most learned Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodist ministers of his day. 



